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The Teaching of Illiterates In Reformatories 
(A Teachers Guide) 


Howard E. Mervine 
Instructor in Special Education 
Kansas State Industrial Reformatory 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


This paper is written for the purpose of furnishing 
a guide to those who may contemplate, or are now in 
the work of teaching in such institutions of confine- 
ment where a program of rehabilitation is being prac- 
ticed. It is not composed of ideas from theory but ra- 
ther those from actusl day by day experiences. It is the 
purpose here to set forth a tried pattern so the teacher 
may have an idea of where and how to start and of 
what methods and materials he can best take advan- 
tage. It may seem at first that the task appears most 
complicated; however the teacher will settle down to 
a routine that will fulfill his hopes. No matter how 
discouraging the outlook at first, he will by close ap- 
plication succeed and become more interested as the 
work progresses. It is interest in the individual that 
inspires the teacher to the effort in behalf of his pupil, 
a sort of will to see that this pupil absorbs something 
of value. 


The purpose under this program is that of rebuild- | 


ing with reference to the basic subjects most necessary 
to the every day welfare of a person, to bring some sort 
of order to a heretofore confused mind. The subjects 
of our attention are inmates confined; the program is, 
therefore, different from that for the outside world. 

One phase of rehabilitation is the psychological 
effect experienced by the pupil while he learns. His 
mind is alerted to a more hopeful outlook. He becomes 
enthusiastic when he knows that he can learn to read. 
He has been in the dark. The teacher with patience 
can inspire his pupil in constructive channels of opti- 
mism, guide his thinking to orderly plans rather than 
those of confusion. Even though the teacher-officer 
has been hardened to the various schemes of the in- 
mate, he should always remember that his object is still 
that of rebuilding. 

It should be understood at first, that the methods 
are subject to time limitations. The teacher will en- 
deavor to do what he can for his pupil in the rather 
limited time the pupil is with him, cover the most 
ground he can. He cannot recover all those lost years 
of schooling, no, he can do just the best he can. 

THE TEACHER Qualifications, authority, etc. 


The teacher should be a man of some experience 
in the outside world; his own ups and downs in life 
will serve him to better understanding those under him. 

The teacher’s conduct should be exemplary; he 
can set a good example. He should be courteous and 
understanding, but not too familiar with his pupils. 
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He should never make a promise unless he intends to 
keep it. 

The real worth of a teacher will lie in the fact that 
he can transmit his knowledge to someone else. He is 
on his job for a definite purpose; he must work each 
day with the idea of producing, making some progress 
with each and every pupil. 


It is of utmost importance that the teacher have 
full authority over his school. By this, to be specific, 
is meant the full co-operation of the head of the insti- 
tution. The teacher should have full power to discipline, 
and to have his disciplinary measures supported in full. 
His authority over his classes should be fully recog- 
nized by others; otherwise the teacher cannot have 
that control which is absolutely necessary. 


SELECTION OF PUPILS 


The selection of pupils who should come under the 
category of illiterates can be governed by the results 
of a Stanford Achievement or Army Alpha B. test. If 
the grade equivalent of the boy falls below that of 4th 
grade, then he should be placed in this group. If no 
Stanford or Army test is available, then the selection 
can be done through some made up tests covering read- 
ing, writing, spelling and arithmetic. 

MATERIALS 


The books listed for this particular work were 
chosen because they have been prepared by experts in 
the field, and because they have been used with a good 
degree of success. They cover a specific in the range 
from the A B C’s up. The number of words (reading 
material) is cut to a minimum. The task of learning to 
read is thus simplified because there are fewer words 
to learn in this beginning process. The task of the 
teacher is lightened to some extent in that he may 
make his selection to fit the needs of his pupil. (See 
list at the end, of various books recommended.) 
METHODS Diagnostic tests 

Diagnostic test is simply a personal diagnosis 
of each pupil to determine what he needs most. In 
arithmetic start with simple adding, (see materials for) 
multiplying, dividing and substracting, then advance to 
the more difficult. A test of reading will soon uncover 
what books to begin with. Spelling can start with the 
most elementary words and progress, or back up, to 
A, B, C’s. Writing is generally a start-all-over-again 
subject. Very few can write well—if they can write at 
all. Writing practice should be a necessary part of 


training for all in this group. 

Do not try to go too far with certain pupils. Some 
have receptive ability up to a certain point. Do not 
urge beyond their powers; it will only confuse. 
METHODS As to reading. 


With the illiterate the process must necessairly be 
slow at the start. The learning of the A B C’s and the 
proper writing of them should be mastered first. Make 
use of the special books. It is essential that he make 
use of phonetic (work sound) teaching along with the 
word and picture plan. Phonetic reading is important 
here as the pupil of this age is familiar with the spoken 
word. By the use of special books the sound of a word 
can be explained by showing the pupil the difference 
between long a and a soft a as they appear in the 
words. He will learn a as long a by his alphabet, but 
it will then appear as soft a in certain words, cat; long 
ain other words as ate. So with other letters of the 
alphabet. The sounding out of the letter will give the 
boy a clue to the starting sound of a word. Illustrate 
to him the sound of the letter that starts a word, as S 
can be remembered as a hissing sound between the 
teeth, and other letters in like manner I, as el, P, as in 
puff. It is also well to make use of the dictionary for 
pronunciations later. 

The necessity of repeating and repeating must not 
be overlooked. It will be of utmost value in getting re- 
sults, a repetition to impress. As the mind becomes 
more active from use, the powers of retention are im- 
proved. Considering the time element, do not stress the 
study of grammar too much asit will only be confusing. 
Read for grammar now. 


Some pupils may have a speech impediment that 
may be overcome if some is given to the particular 
letters or combination of letters which are difficult for 
that individual. 

METHODS As to writing. 


It is imperative that the teacher always set a 
good example of hand writing, as the pupils will expect 
him to be correct in all things. He should write exam- 
ples of sentences for the pupil to copy. He should im- 
press upon his pupils that handwriting is very important, 
that by practice he can do well, that it may mean a job 
for him on the outside. Letters of the alphabet should 
be practiced over and over. 


Of vital importance is that first letter a boy may 
finally write home in his ewn handwriting. The teacher 
as well as the boy will herein experience a great inspir - 
ation. The teacher should be sure to make this a part 
of “writing”. (See materials--cursive, script, writing.) 
METHODS As to arithmetic. 


People make use of the basic parts of arithmetic 
everyday, so the teacher should spend the time on these 
essentials--to add, subtract, multiply and divide. Con- 
sidering the time element, these are most important to 


this group. If sufficent progress is made, however, the 


teacher can go into fractions, square measures, divisions 
of the ruler, etc. and explain their practical use in prob- 
lems of elementary nature. Try to teach something of 
practical use to him on the outside. Get some regular 
forms of bills of goods, time sheets ete. and let him 
carry figures to a column to be multiplied, or added in 
neat form. Make a determined effort to have all pupils 
learn multiplication tables. Proceed with other phases 
of arithmetic while the tables are being learned. Here 
he can see the need of those tables. Proceed with tables 
slow'y; do not try to teach them all at once. Include 
just up to 9’s. 

METHODS As to spelling 


Make use of good elementary spelling books, the 
same grade for all. Pick out a boy who can read; have 
him call words to another; have the second boy write 
down or spell the word. Have the first boy keep track 
of words misspelled, a corrected list to be given to the 
boy to be learned. The teacher can keep a sheet of mis- 
spelled words and they can be reviewed later till learned. 
This helper-plan creates an interest and rivalry toward 
who can spell the better. Of course with the true illit- 
erate, the learning of words process will be slower. He 
will be learning words with his special books. 
METHODS Daily records. 


A daily record should be kept for each pupil to 
show his position and progress. (Monthly report may 
be made from this.) If he learns his 3 and 4 tables re- 
cord that fact; and then the teacher will be aware of 
his next step. Keep a spelling record as noted under, 
“as to spelling.”” Note how far he has advanced in a 
certain reading book. Thus an orderly progression in 
steps, slowly but surely is preserved. 

The teacher should keep, by all means, those first 
efforts of the pupil to write a letter, in fact any of his 
first efforts to write words or sentences. He will be a- 
mazed and rewarded to see the progression to “better” 
METHODS Personal help. 


Of course the teacher will give that personal con- 
centrated help where it is most needed, especially in 
the phonetic teaching of reading. 

METHODS Mentally slow 


If after persistent fort it is found that a boy 
does not have receptive ability, (one who is lacking 
mentally) it is best for all concerned that he be dropped 
from school. It is suggested, however, that such a boy 
be placed where he can work with his hands in an ef- 
fort to teach him something useful. 

METHODS Inmate assistance. 


It will be better that all boys be kept busy all the 
class session. To do this the teacher can pair off the 
boys in spelling. Some boys will be able to read. Put 
him with one who needs help. The teacher cannot get 
around to help each personally; hence he must scheme 
to keep all busy. If pairings are not congenial, change 
to another combination. A disinterested one may have 
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his interest aroused when he is put in charge to help 
another; it gives him a feeling of importance. This 
plan will work too with an apparently belligerent 
person. Let him help someone and he will look at the 
situation differently. 

METHODS - Prejudices. 

It may be best that the teacher does not know the 
charge for which the pupil was committed. He may not 
then entertain a prejudice against that boy. 
METHODS - Praise - Patience. 

There is no better tonic for a pupil’s advancement 
than that of praise. Praise him for ever so slight an 
improvement or a job well done. Never ridicule a boy 
for seeming to be dumb. 


The teacher will encounter various degrees of 
receptive ability; he must have patience with the slower 
types. His pupils are adult in years but childlike in 
receptive ability. 

DISCIPLINE 


It is necessary to have strict discipline in the class 
room. Freedom at recess but order and quiet in the 
classroom. Make it plain toall the pupils at the start 
that first, they are there because the Superintendent 
decided they should be there, that he believes they need 
help, that he wants them to have that help; second 
that there shall be strict attention to school work; 
third, that a monthly report will be made to the Super- 
intendent which will advise him of the conduct and 
co-operation, or otherwise, of each boy, and that such 


report may have a bearing on ‘his chances of parole, 
This report serves as an inducement for good behavior, 
Discipline must be enforced quickly. If any pupil be- 
comes unruly or talks back, be should not only be sent 
to his cell at once but also reported to the disciplinary 
committee the same day. Of course there are amusing 
incidents in every classroom when the teacher as well 
as pupils enjoy a good laugh. Holders of‘‘privilege cards” 
are generally watchful of their conduct and work to- 
ward safeguarding such privileges; thus they make better 
pupils. 

CLASS SESSIONS 


It is advisable to have not over a three hour class 
session in the morning and the same for afternoon. 
During these periods it is imperative that there be 
allowed two twenty minute recess periods per session. 
Too long concentration to class work with this group 
becomes tiresome. The pupil looks forward to this re- 
cess when he can talk freely, smoke if permitted. He 
looks forward to school because he has some freedom. 
CONCLUSION 

The obligation of the teacher then, under a _ pro- 
gram of rehabilitation, should be understood. He is 
there for a purpose and he should not lose sight of this 
purpose. He can succeed and do a great deal of good. 
He can enjoy a personal satisfaction in his work. He 
must, however, have a plan of some sort. Such a plan 
as herein set forth is recommended as it has been tested 
with a degree of ‘ne 


Materials List 


Special books for learning to read. 
‘‘Words on Paper,” I. A. Richards and 
Christine Gibson. 

English Language Research Inc. 13 
Kirkland St. Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Reading - 


“Learning the English Language,” 
Books 1, 2, and 3. English Language 
Research Inc. 13 Kirkland St. Cambridge 
38, Mass. 


Diagnostic Tests No. 2500, 2501, 2502 
aud 2503 Kenworth Educational service 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Arithmetic We Use Workbook” Grade 
4, 5, and 6. The John C. Winston Co. 
Philadelphia Pa. 


“My Arithmetic Tablet” Numbers 3, 4, 


5, and 6. Webster Publishing Co. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


To learn A,B, Cs and proper cursive 


Arithmetic - 


Writing 


(script) writing. Wall Cards. Kittle Writ- 
ing System, Cursive Alphabet Wall 
Charts A.B.C. Letters. RuthKittle Pub. 
Co. Topeka, Kansas. 


Script (cursive) Writing Practice. Kittle 
method Cursive Writing, Grades 4 to8 
Ruth Kittle Pub. Co. Topeka, Kansas. 
The teacher can write sentences to be 
copied. The writing must be perfectly 
done as the pupil uses it as a model. 

Any good spelling book that will cover 
grades Ist to 6th. Also, ““Day-by-Day 


Spelling - 


Speller” (Elementary) The Newlon- | 


Hanna. Houghton Mifflin Co. See lo- 
cal book store. 


History - (Elementary and short) 
“An Outline History of The United 


States” (J. B. Wright) English Language 


Research. 13 Kirkland St. Cambridge 


38, Mass. 


The Utilization of Overlapping Areas In Psychiatry 
And Education 


Paul E. Plowitz, M. D. 
Psychiatrist Department of Correction 
Elmira, Reformatory, New York 


We are all aware of the fact that the student 
material with which the educator has to deal in a cor- 
rectional institution differs greatly from the one com- 
monly seen in public schools. 

The chronological age is much higher; many pupils 
come from a low-class environment; many from broken 
homes. The majority are maladjusted to life; they re- 
sent discipline; there is resentment towards school 
caused by previous failure; there is an acute, emotional 
maladjustment caused by the mere fact of incarcers- 
tion, by being away from home. Reading, writing, and 
speech difficulties are very common. It becomes, there- 
fore, necessary to individualize and to deal with the 
pupil according to his neurotic adjustment. It is for 
this reason that psychiatric service and the evaluation 
of the psychometric testing by the psychiatrist has be- 
come invaluable to the educator. 

It is not good policy to rely merely on the result of 
psychometric testing and let the I. Q. be the determin- 
ing factor of whether or not an individual will benefit 
by educational training. Emotional factors and person- 
ality disturbances are greatly influencing the paperform 
of psychometrics and the psychiatrist who recognizes 
those factorsisin the position to advise accordingly. 
Psychiatry and psychology have come into the lime- 
light only during the past quarter-century and, it is 
therefore not surprising that the validity of psychiatric 
services still is not fully recognized and sometimes even 
rejected. 

Too many teachers still prefer to form their own 
opinions about their pupils and do not like to be in- 
fluenced by psychiatric evaluation of the individual. 
We psychiatrists are well aware of the fact that our 
efforts to accomplish closer contact between the edu- 
cator and our profession have not always been suc- 
cessful. As seen so frequently in auxiliary ancillary 
disciplines, the lack of objective and reliable informa- 
tion among the professions is a source of friction and 
the underestimation of each others validity. 

During his long tedious years of psychiatric train- 
ing, the young physician very rarely has the opportunity 
to familiarize himself with the objective of academic 
schooling and, in many cases, he has to draw on his own 
experience of by-gone days. On the other hand, the 
training in Psychiatry and Psychology which is offered 
to the student-teachers is also very spotty and is most- 
ly based on theory and experimental Psychology, leav- 
ing only a very vague impression in the future teacher’s 


mind. ‘There are complaints that the psychiatrist uses 
“big words,” circumstantial, and for the layman, not 
understandable description, and as a result the psy- 
chiatrist himself is considered as being “Eccentric.” 
However, it is of paramount importance that those 
two faculties understand each other because both are 
dealing-working in penal institutions-with individuals 
who, in the majority of cases, are maladjusted to life 
and who have to get help in one way or another. Above 
all, we cannot overlook the fact that the educator in a 
penal institution faces an abnormal group “‘in toto.” 


In the public school system, emotional abnormal- 
ities are not too frequent. They can be singled out 
more easily and more individual care can be paid to a 
single case. In a penal institution, it is impossible for 
the teacher to evaluate his pupils as to the psycho- 
dynamics of their behavior, without valuable time 
being lost before he is able to do so and, very often, 
the initial pupil-teacher contact isthe decisive one in 
the teacher-pupil relationship. 

In my instiution, the following has proven to be 
the simplest and the most workable procedure, con- 
sidering the limited number of academically and psy- 
chiatrically trained personnel. At first, the inmate is 
group-tested. From the results of those tests the psy- 
chologist decides whether the inmate is in need of 
individual testing and notifies the psychiatrist accord- 
ingly. The psychometric testing is followed by a psy- 
chiatric evaluation of the inmate. Here we attempt 
to uncover the dynamic factors leading to his preda- 
tory behavior. In the overwhelming number of cases, 
we are also able to recognize that from a very early age 
emotional factors have been at work which have been 
responsible for failure in school, with the consequent 
inadequacy and frustration. The aggressive behavior 
which so often leads into crime is a displacement of 
effect. Recommendations given by my Department as 
to the type of training including the academic, together 
with impressions furnished by other members of the 
staff, are utilized by the Assignment Board, of which 
the Director of Education is a member. He is also the 
one who notifies the teacher about any pathology ob- 
served in the inmate as reported upon by the psychia- 
trist. The teacher, in turn, refers any inmate who 
displays abnormal behavior to the Psychiatric Depart- 
ment for further evaluation and for detailed advice on 
how to deal with the individual. This type of cooper- 
ation is what we call ‘The Utilization of Overlapping 
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Areas in Psychiatry and Education.” 


There is, of course, much more behind it than is 
indicated by the relatively simple procedure just de- 
scribed. It requires experienced and well trained person- 
nel to cope with the enormous material on hand. Such 
personnel is rather scarce in the psychiatric and edu- 
cational areas. Again, in our institution we are rather 
fortunate in that we had the opportunity to train our 
teachers in the fundamentals of Psychiatry mainly 
through the efforts of our Director of Education, the 
understanding cooperation of the Department of Corr- 
ection, and the Superintendent of our Reformatory. 
Lectures have been given on “Dynamics of Behavior” 
and participants in the course have been issued certifi- 
cates by the Department of Correction. If we are trying 
to analyze the training material in correctional insti- 
tutions, it becomes more evident that the teacher, 
equipped with the fundamentals of Psychiatry and sup- 
ported by the Psychiatrist, is ina much better position 
to meet the inmate’s needs. 


We indicated already that we are facing an ab- 
normal group, a group whose educational training has 
been interrupted during the formative years, mostly on 
behalf of emotional disturbances. They may have been 
multifold, yet they had one result: the individual be- 
came disinterested in school and very often school days 
have become a hated memory. The teacher has two 
types of individuals in his class, those who realize that 
education would be to their benefit, and those whom 
the institution decides should benefit from academic 
training. Among those who have a desire for academic 
training are some who are doing well in all subjects, 
and some who produce a scattered performance. In 
many instances the reasons can be discovered if the pu- 
pil is referred to our office for an investigation. Not 
infrequently are we able to explain to the inmate and 
to the teacher the reasons for poor performance. By 
changing methods, supplemented by better insight gain- 
ed by the inmate a better average may be obtained. 


Among the great number of factors entering into 
the assessment of a personality which is so important 
for our work, we have to mention a department in our 
educational set-up which is very valuable for the psy- 
chiatrist--the Art Class. We know that the individuals 
attitude towards color and form is the result of an emot- 
ional reaction. Not only his response, inspired by the 
observation of art objects--paintings and sculptures-- 
but also the manner in which he, himself, is productive 
in art, gives us an impression of the total personality 
as.a structure of many pieces and parts. The interpre- 
tation of drawings and paintings by inmates has to be 
regarded as another auxiliary device in the assessment 
of personalities which is a very important factor in 
prison Psychiatry and again demonstrates the useful- 
ness of close cooperation between the Educational and 
Psychiatric Departments. In order to understand fully 
the importance of psychiatric help in teaching individ- 
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uals who are in confinement, we have to accept the 
fact that, assuming an average mental endowment, psy- 
chodynamic factors are at work which prevent the 
inmate from unfolding his capability. These factors are: 
anxiety reactions, neurotic and pre-psychotic conditions 
resentment towards authority, inadequacy, lack of in- 
sight and many more. As | pointed out we are fairly 
well in the position to discover those factors, and, in 
those cases which are worthwhile, to help the inmate 
with psychotherapy. On the other hand, we are often 
able to determine the uselessness of forcing an inmate 
and we may suggest eliminating such an individual as 
unstable for academic training. 

Far too little time is devoted to a group of inmates 
which I classify as ‘“‘culturally retarded”. The cultur- 
ally retarded individual comprises a large group of our 
population, and it is therefore not surprising to find 
them in considerable numbers in our institutions. It is 
a generally accepted theory that environmental factors 
are influential in creating a social and predatory be- 
havior. Such well-known factors are: broken homes, 
disciplinarian parental figures, over-indulgent parents, 
sibling rivalry, delinquent neighborhoods, movies’ radio, 
television and pulp magazines. Hereditary and genetic 
factors are also causes for social maladjustment. How- 
ever, we have difficulties in explaining that thousands 
of children grow up exposed to a wealth of psychic 
traumas and do not become delinquent; on the other 
hand, children raised under favorable circumstances do 
become delinquent. 


Evidently, there is a gap in our theory which can 
be partly explained by accepting cultural deficiency as 
another factor. The necessity of raising our cultural 
niveau has been recognized a long time ago. In 1872, 
George Francis Train, self-nominated Presidental can- 
idate, made this statement: ‘“‘The Goverment should 
abolish the Army and the Navy and spend the money 
saved on public halls, where twice a week both sexes 
could meet in conversation, to read in reading rooms, 
to listen to lectures and music, while inhaling the odor 
of flowers and listening to the song of the birds’’. True 
enough, we have this type of institution in many cities. 
However, there are too few of them; they are under- 
staffed, and the most essential point is that far too 
many adolescents are mentally prepared to benefit 
from attending this type of recreation. 


If we define “‘culture’”’ as state of refinement and 


the improvement of man’s physical and mental condi- | 


tion, we have to admit that as far as the improvement 
of the mental condition is concerned, much has to be 
done in the average family. An individual who is cul- 
turally impoverished is most of the time emotionally 


starved and is necessarily looking for an outlet which, | 
very often, proves to be unhealthy. ‘Therefore, we see 


teen-agers driven into the streets, into pool rooms, 
bars, et cetera , because “there is nothing else to do”. 
Those are the youngsters whose interest center around 


movies of inferior quality, pulp-magazines, fights and 
sensational crimes, unhealthy associations with the 
opposite sex and one-sided interest in sports. There is 
too little interest in the valuables of life and no mature 
planning for the future. Why? Because it is neither 
offered to them in the parental home, nor in school, nor 
through environment nor public institutions, at least 
not in sufficient quantity. Ihave formed my opinion 
from my investigations in private practice and also 
from about 7,000 interviews with inmates in my insti- 
tution. If we are delving into the dynamics which are 
creating this situation, and we have to do this if we 
are trying to remedy a situation, we have to under- 
stand the American mind and interpret American 
thought and character as we see it in its evolution dur- 
ing the last half-century. We have to be honest about 
it, because as Santayana in his “Character and Opin- 
ion in the United States” expresses it: “To be an 
American is of itself almost a moral condition, an edu- 
cation and a career.” 

A review of the last half-century reveals consider- 
able changes in American life. However, the change 
has come too sudden. American life has changed from 
rural life to the urban life. Many generations of Amer- 
icans went through a slow process of coming to terms 
with the countryside. Today, we have hardly two gen- 
erations who went through the process of adaptation 
to the city. Moreover, they met a host of people, just 
arrived from another continent, with different languages 
and different cultures, who were just as puzzled in 
meeting the natives as the natives were puzzled in 
meeting them. The enormous progress in science and 
technique has changed our economy; scarcity has given 
way to abundance. This country which has been so 
tremendously big, has become smaller and smaller. 
Products manufactured on the East coast have to be 
sold on the west coast and, therefore, standardization 
invaded American life. It invaded business, industry, 
radioand moving pictures. Towns and cities all over 
the country started to look alike. The frankfurter 
stretches from New York to San Francisco. This type 
of standardization is lethal to the creative instinct. We 
have hundreds of symphony orchestras, but we are still 
importing conductors; we are still imitating Britain’s 
and Germany’s china; our furnitures are Hepplewhite 
and Duncan Phyfe, and the American radio has had no 
new ideas for the last twenty-five years. We live in the 
same type of house, use the same kind of soap, eat the 
same kind of breakfast, laugh at the same jokes and 
admire the same movie stars. Despite the fact that the 
maze of technical implements saves us hard work, we 
work harder that we may afford those implements. We 


are not trying to keep up with the Jones’ we have be- 
come the Jones’. We work only 40 hours instead of 60; 
therefore we have an abundance of spare time, and for 
the first time leisure has become a problem. 


The old puritan idea that work is a virtue and idle- 
ness a vice has become outmoded, and this time of lei- 
sure is, in my opinion, one of the main contributing fac- 
tors towards predatory behavior. It is this time of lei- 
sure which drives the adolecent into the streets, the pool 
rooms and cheap movies. It is this time which leads 
to car thefts, to “joy rides,” and hold ups for the “ex- 
citement,” and to the use of Marijuana and Heroin in 
order to “get high,” and also leads to the tremendous 
abuse of alcohol. For this reason, the youngster tells you 
if you ask him why he is constantly on the street :“‘there 
is nothing else to do!’”’ 


It is our duty both—Psychiatrists and Educators 
-- to emphasize those facts continuously in public, be- 
cause we may expect basic changes only if the public, 
realizes the importance of those facts. We who are en- 
gaged in prison work have to be especially aware that 
rehabilitation not only consists of providing the indivi- 
dual with the fundamentals of education and trade, but 
also with the idea that there are many other valuables 
which render our lives usefuland enjoyable. It is not 
within the scope of this paper to go into the details of 
such a program. I will only mention that in our insti- 
tution every effort is made to offer our population as 
much cultural education as our time, the limited per- 
sonnel, and the institutional routine permits. We have 
to realize that this type of education is by all means 
not a panacea and has to be offered to aselected group 
only. It is the Psychiatrist who, in general, devotes 
more time in the initia] interview with the inmate than 
any other official in the institution. For this reason, he 
is more apt to detect cultural deficiency in an inmate 
and simultaneously estimate the inmate’s personality 
makeup which would make him a good risk for addi- 
tional efforts. Again, the overlapping of the two services 
—Educational and Psychiatric is—clearly visible. 


Iam aware that in several institutions the prob- 
lem of the “culturally retarded” individual has been re- 
cognized and various programs already exist. I would 
like to see them intensified and become an important 
program in every penal institution. While not claiming 
basically new ideas and methods, I have tried to em- 
phasize the close relation between Education and Psy- 
chiatry. The close cooperation aids the doctor as well 
as the teacher in their ultimate goal—the rehabilitation 
of maladjusted and a social individuals. 
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Predicting Institutional And Post Institutional Behavior 


Alfred C. Schnur, Director 
Mississippi Law Enforcement Officers Institute 
University of Mississippi 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
differences, discovered in post-institutional behavior, 
were due to differences in educational experiences in a 
correctional institution or to other events related to 
success or failure on parole. 


A search of criminological and correctional litera- 
ture for studies and articles explaining the behavior of 
men after release from institutions was undertaken. 
Examination of the research of such notables as Gillen, 
Burgess, Vold, Daykin, Laune, Glueck and scores of 
others resulted in the preparation of a long list of fac- 
tors that one or more of these men thought or had 
found to be important in explaining the subsequent be- 
havior of released men. 

As many of these items as possible were included 
in evaluation of the the educational process at Wis- 
consin and our inquiry was enlarged to include an 
evaluation of the selection procedure of the Wisconsin 
parole board and an evaluation of the parole prediction 
factors and instruments developed in the studies con- 
sulted to sharpen the focus of our own inquiry. 


Several tentative conclusions were drawn from this 
investigation of the post-release behavior of 1762 Wis- 
consin parolees: 

1. Education was not associated with a material 
reduction in recidivism until the men had been in 
school for six months or more. 


2. At that time (1941), the only factor considered 
by the Wisconsin Parole Board that discriminated be- 
tween successes and failures was the amount of time 
a man was under legal supervision up to the Wisconsin 
State Prison. The power of discrimination, however, 
was so low as to be negligible for all practical purposes. 

3. The conclusions about other studies are re- 
ported separately in the following paragraphs because 
they represent a fusion of the conclusions .drawn in 
Wisconsin in 1941 and those drawn by The Southern 
States Prison Association’s, Warden’s Committee on 
Predicting Criminal Behavior in 1951. 

In the last twenty-eight years several researches 
have been conducted. Two studied the probation pro- 
cess. The rest related to institutions and parole. Al- 
most exclusively they have measured success in terms 
of subsequent criminal behavior after all legal super- 
vision had been removed. The findings varied. The 
percentage of men who supposedly refrained from crime 
ranged from twenty to ninety-five per cent. 

Some of these studies made it possible to predict 
the number of men who would commit a crime while 

‘on probation, parole, or after complete discharge. The 


predictive power was low. ‘The correlations resulting 


were so sraall that little was accomplished even in pre- 
diction. 


While some of these studies enabled a small amount 
of power to predict the probability of a man commit- 
ting another crime, they did not enable control. At 
the present time this is largely because the information 
used for evaluation of treatment and prediction is static 
rather than dynamic. All such information can reveal 
is the risk involved in release. Too little account is 
taken of experiences within the correctional process 


which might decrease or increase a man’s chances of 


eventual successful adjustment after release. No or- 
ganized information is used that can suggest what 
might be done for a man if the decision is against a 
particular treatment. Information to answer certain 
basic questions confronting correctional administration 
when a man comes under their jurisdiction is not avail- 
able. What can be done for the criminal to minimize 
his chances of continuing in crime? When is the of- 
fender ready for treatment transfer? How do his 
chances of being a law-abiding, self-sufficient, inde- 
pendent personality who will not exercise negative in- 
fluences upon others if treated this way compare with 
his chances of being such a personality if treated in 
one or more other ways? When will he be released from 
all supervision? The studies already made do not offer 
us much help. If all of the factors used in these studies 
had been subjected to a complete statistical analysis, 
the only one that would probably be predictive at all 
would be previous criminal record. Admittedly cor- 
rections can not do anything to alter it. Although these 
studies identify somewhat accurately the probability of 
committing a crime they do not tell us anything to do 
to reduce a man’s probubility of committing a crime. 


The conclusions of these studies that are pertinent 
to the practicing correctional worker are essentially 
negative. If he peruses these studies he will find, except 
for previous criminal record, conflicting statements 
about-the effects upon recidivism of factors ranging 
from height and weight to emotion stress and strain. 
Different researchers have found the same factors to be 
sometimes indicative of success—sometimes of fail- 
ure—sometimes neutral. 


Nowhere will the correction worker find the why 
of recidivism explained in terms of characteristics that 
can be manipulated. He will be puzzled to find that 
a man’s parole prediction score, for example, is essen- 
tially the same if determined on the day of arrival as 
it will be at almost anytime later. This is so because 


practically every characteristic studied that had an effect 
upon recidivism occurred previous to the men’s arri- 
val at the institution. 

Inspite of what may seem to be essentially nega- 
tive conclusions, this whetted our appetite for addi- 
tional opportunities to work on the problem. After all, 
the predictability of human behavior has been demon- 
strated in many areas. 


Some of the relationships discovered between pre- 
ceding events and academic failure, marriage failure, 
and job failure, to mention a few, have been used to 
reduce failures in these areas. Vold, Culin and others 
have demonstrated that success and failure in parole 
can be anticipated. There has, however, been little 
practical application of the findings of such research to 
the control of correctional problems. There is no urg- 
ing here that this be done now because there is little 
in any of their researches that actually enables the 
control of outcome because the predictions are based 
largely on things over which correctional administra- 
tion can have little or no control. What has been done 
in corrections and what others have done with non- 
correctional problems do, however, demonstrate the 
possibility of determining for each step (and every kind 
of step) in the correctional process what makes for the 
success or failure of the correctional process. The pos- 
sibility of knowing what effect given correctional ex- 
perience will have on given men is also demonstrated. 
Knowing this of course will not solve correctional pro- 
blems but it will narrow them by helping to match 
given men with the most promising program and make 
present programs more promising as well as aid in the 
development of more programs. 

Past research in corrections demonstrates that 
criminal behavior can be predicted although correc- 
tional research does not make possible much ‘actual 
control over future events. Research in other fields of 
human behavior has demonstrated that future events 
can both be predicted and controlled. The significance 
of this to corrections is that events can be predicted and 
controlled if corrections invest in a research program 
that has control, through application, in mind. Instead 
of conducting research loaded merely with routinely re- 
corded factors such as previous criminal record, marital 
status, age, etc., that are significant in anticipating pri- 
son and post-prison behavior, but about which little 
can be done; dynamic factors about which correctional 
administration can do something should be included. 
This does not mean that such static unalterable factors 
of great significance in guessing outcome as previous 
criminal record should be excluded from future research 
programs, but it does mean that dynamic factors should 
be included that will help to explain why such items 
have long lasting influences. Special study of the few 
men who seem to defy such a general rule as increas- 
ing criminal activities might yield clues to the nature 
of the impact made by the factors and a means of de- 


creasing its seemingly fatal influence upon post-prison 
adjustments. At the same time that the customary 
factors are re-investigated, new ones, particularly those 
that can be altered, should be included. 


There seem to be at least three promising leads to 
the problem. (1) The first is a consequence of an in- 
formal partnership between research and administration 
in some of the penal institutions of the South. At the 
1950 meeting of the Sothern States Prison Association, 
its President, Mr. R. P. Balkcom, Jr., Warden of the 
Georgia State Prison, appointed a study committee on 
predicting recidivism. Mr. W. Frank Smyth, Jr., 
Superintendent of the Virginia State Penitentiary, was 
named chairman. Mr. L. F. Chapman, Superintendent 
of the Florida State Prison, Mr. O. B. Ellis, General 
Manager of the Texas Prison System, and the writer of 
this report were named to his committee. 


Through its study committee on predicting recidi- 
vism, the Southern States Prison Association has taken 
the first step in using the knowledge of the men of 
experience in attacking the problem—After Prison 
What? Between April 1950 and April 1951, the chair- 
man of the committee, W. Frank Smyth of Virginia, 
requested each warden to list the things he considered 
inportant in determining fitness for release and success 
after release. Over a hundred different ideas were sub- 
mitted tohim. These ideas were arranged in a question- 
naire and resubmitted to all the wardens with the 
request that they score these hundred in order of im- 
portance from one to ten. To determine the consensus 
of the membership, the committee gave ten points to 
an item scored one. An item scored two received eight 
points. The item scored tenth received one point. 
Points were similarly assigned to the remaining score 
positions. The April 1951 program of the Southern Pri- 
son Asoociation concerned itself with the ten ideas re- 
ceiving the greatest number of points. The men who 
originally sponsored the first ten ideas were among 
those invited to appear on the program and discuss 
their ideas and answer three questions concerning them. 
These were: (1) Why do you think your idea‘is impor- 
tant in determining fitness for release and success or 
failure after release? (2) How can this idea be defined 
so that others can recognize the characteristic when 
they see it? (3) What do you consider to be a success- 
ful ex-prisoner? 

The characteristics discussed in this way in order 
of importance as determined by total points received 
were: 


(1) Previous Criminal Record. This item was spon- 
sored by Burford of Oklahoma, Donnel of Maryland, 
and Whaley of Kentucky. 


(2) Human dignity—desire for rehabilition. This 
factor was proposed by Harp of Oklahoma. 


(3) Wholesome home environment. Donnel of 
Maryland suggested this. 
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(4) Pre-institutional history of a good work re- 
cord. This idea was submitted by Donnel of Maryland. 

(5) Isinmate psychologically prepared for release? 
This question was received from Burford of Oklahoma. 

(6) Employment after release. This worded in 
various ways by Reeves of Alabama, Donnel of Mary- 
land, Harp of Oklahoma, Whaley of Kentucky, and 
Burford of Oklahoma. 


(7) Ability and willingness of the inmate to ac- 
cept the reality and seriousness of his anti-social be- 
havior. Donnel of Maryland offered this. 


(8) Does inmate have willingness and determina- 
tion to make good? This was proposed by Reeves of 
Alabama. 


(9) Willingness to take advantage of institutional 
opportunities for rehabilitation. Donnel of Maryland 
submitted this idea. 


(10) Adopting of socially acceptable attitudes and 
behavior patterns. This characteristic was suggested 
by Donnel of Maryland. 


Much more needs to be done before the committee 
can claim much significance for its findings. There are 
several reasons why it might be well for it to repeat 
what it has already done before proceeding further. 
First, the papers presented at the 1951 meeting by 
some of the men who originally sponsored the ten items 
just identified and others led to a very informal and 
enthusiastic discussion that revealed characteristics 
not already considered. Second, although the total 
number of wardens who contributed to the whole pro- 
cedure was large, the number participating was small 
in comparision to the number who could have partici- 
pated. Third, the ratings might be significantly altered 
with greater participation. Consequently, it might be 
wise to invite those in the South who have not already 
contributed to this project to submit their ideas as to 
what determines fitness for release and success after 
release. Perhaps, some wardens outside of the South 
would help in the project if invited. Perhaps, the most 
important thing about the committee’s work thus far 
is not its findings but the evidence it offers that some 


prison wardens are concerned with it to take time to 
work toward the solution of the problem. The parti- 
cipation already secured is evidence of one way that 
men widely separated by geography can pool their 
knowledge effectively in trying to solve one of correc- 
tions puzzles. The committee is greatly encouraged by 
the interest shown. 
The committee’s future plans include: 


first, the committee will try to secure greater par- 
ticipation in its work. More people will be invited to 
submit ideas and rate ideas. 

Second, the committee will try to work out mu- 
tually acceptable definitions of each idea. 


Third, the committee will try to work out ways of 
testing these ideas through observing the behavior of 
prisoners and ex-prisoners. 

Fourth, the committee will then endeavor to find 
one or more state correctional systems where it is prac- 
tical to conduct tests of the ideas. The findings will 
then be reported to the membership. 


(2) R. A. Freeman and Sol Levy of the Washing- 
ton State Penitentiary in a paper presented yesterday at 
the Medical Correctional Association demonstrated a 
relationship between institutional adjustment and M. 
M.P.I. profiles. Plansare now being made by Carl 
Everett of The Mississippi Parole Board to administer 
this test to parolees before to release to determine 
whether or not the succcesses and failures differ. 


(3) Another promising lead that is not new but 
has been in cold storage for over a decade is the work 
of Ferris Laune. His approach seems most interesting 
and promising. If it had been completed, correlations 
of inmate attitudes with post-release criminality 
would have been determined. It has even greater pos- 
sibilities than that. If relationships between attitudes 
and later behavior can be discovered, corrections will 
have something definite to work on. Attitudes can be 
changed. If the attitudes that are indicative of fail- 
ure can be discovered, corrections can proceed to find 
means of changing attitudes and thereby increase its 
batting average. 


Second Annual Workshop To Be Held At Purdue University 
July 13 to 16th 


Dr. Harold W. Porter Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Education has announced dates for this work- 
shop for persons working in the field of correctional 
education. 

A number of men who attended the meeting last 
year have been asked to offer suggestions for this year’s 
program. 

It is 2 fine recognition to the growing importance 
of correctional education that Purdue University, Dr. 
Porter and other members of the University staff are 


cooperating with us in providing this opportunity for 
further training. 

Don’t overlook this meeting get in touch with Dr. 
Porter and make arrangement for housing well in ad- 
vance of these dates. 

It is hoped that Wardens, Superintendents, and 
other Institutional administrators throughout Indiana 
and the adjoining central states will recognize the impor- 
tance of this workshop and see that their schools are 
represented 
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Audio Visual Aids In A Correctional School 


John E. Moore, Director of Education 


State Home For Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


‘ 


Experience has shown that the slow learning child, 
of which we have many in our correctional school, can 
benefit from the use of the multisensory teaching aids. 
They speed up his learning process, and make the 
material presented much more meaningful and inter- 
esting. They insure retention over a much longer period. 
In a correctional school we are greatly concerned with 
the development of right attitudes. The presentation 
of a social concept by studio and visual means can be 
avery dynamic method of developing these right atti- 
tudes. 


In planning our work with audio visual teaching 
aids, as with any other type of teaching, we must first 
insure that the material to be presented makes a defi- 
nite contribution toward the aims or objectives which 
we are trying to reach. Second, we must remember that 
to be effective the material must be selected on the 
basis of the child’s experience and background. There 
must be a definite tie-in with daily experience in living. 


Relia - real things: samples, replicas and models 
are used to help children to form a clearer concept and 
to relate various areas in social studies, science and 
even arithmetic to their everyday lives. These relia 
should be used as a part of the regular work, i.e., to 
introduce a unit of work, experiment in science or ex- 
amples of specific measure (pt., qt., gal.) in arithmetic, 
etc. 


Pictures and Posters - just ordinary flat pictures 
are often a very valuable tool in teaching an idea, 
but when we have our own private file of pictures done 
by today’s commercial artists and printed in many 
different colors, indexed and catalogued to accompany 
and supplement the work of each unit, we have a tool 


of which we can be justly proud. A file of this type 


provides a constant source of satisfaction. Today’s 
poster artists portray a dominant thought or idea. 
Commercial photographers, too, usually try for the 
poignant moment in the drama or action which they 
will bring to you the reader. Posters and pictures can 
be used in developing attitudes of: responsibility, 
safety, teaching conservation, customs of dress and 
methods of transportation, etc. There are many 
sources of pictures and posters: business firms, travel 
agencies, government bureaus, chambers of commerce, 
The United Nations Organization and our own state 
library. One of the most recent sources of posters is 
the publishing house. Many companies now furnish 
posters to accompany and further illustrate the work 
presented in their textbooks. 
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Bulletin Boards - should be used in every class- 
room. They may be used to stimulate interest in work 
to be presented and to display the work of current 
projects. Some displays may be the work of individuals 
and some the results of group effort. Bulletin boards 
should be arranged so as to be interesting and at the 
same time understandable. 


Drawings - by the teacher or by the pupil may be 
used in many ways. Maps, drawings of boats, buildings, 
floor plans, travel routes, on the blackboard or on paper 
for the classroom file or drawings by a child with talent 
merely for display all have a specific use and a defi- 
nite purpose. Drawing is an activity by which we can 
provide opportunities for success for certain individu- 
als. Let us constantly keep before us the need for each 
youngster to suceed at something. 


Exhibits - may be used to show a sequence of 
events or processes. Construction of exhibits can be 
used to develop initiative, to provide a measure of suc- 
cess for an otherwise frustrated boy or girl, to bring 
out skills which might remain dormant and to develop 
a sprit of cooperation through learning to work to- 
gether. 


Demonstrations - either by the teacher or by the 
pupil can be used both as a teaching tool and as a 
technique for developing personality. The effective- 
ness of the demonstration will depend upon the degree 
to which the pupils are able to make use of the infor- 
mation and skills demonstrated. Hence, care must be 
exercised in selecting the subject, the material and the 
demonstrator. Both the subject and the material must 
be related to the lives and experiences of the pupils in 
the group. The demonstrator should be one who has 
sufficient standing within the group to demand at- 
tention. 


Motion Pictures - developments, processes and 
procedures that cannot be visualized in any other way 
can be readily understood as the action takes place 
upon the screen. The motion picture is very definitely 
an attention-getting device, and one of the advantages 
is that the attention of the whole group can be focused 
on the material presented at the same time. The 
concentration of attention helps to accelerate the 
learning process and the fact that the pupils both see 
and hear helps to make the learning more permanent. 

Motion pictures are used as a teaching device to 
develop basic historical, scientific and social concept. 
They are also used when studying vocational pursuits. 
Text films to go with certain books are available and 


are designed to develop important understandings or 
attitudes for children of a certain age group.% 

Films may be classified under the following head- 
lines: 

Those demonstrating a process 
Those demonstrating a skill 
Those dramatizing an event 
Those explaining some industrial product or 
process 
e. Those having emotional emphasis 
f. Those documenting some social situation 
g. ‘Those primarily furnishing background 

The type of film should be selected with a definite 
purpose in view. 

While it is a recognized fact that no two teachers 
use the same technique in the same way there are cer- 
tain principles inherent in the use of motion pictures. 
The following suggestions for use are based on the ex- 
perience of many teachers: 

1. Teachers must preview films 

2. Usually more than one showing has value 

3.. Use some films for introduction of a unit, 
some for summary 

4. Films should be shown in the classroom, if 
possible, as part of the work 


5. The teacher must “set the stage” for the 
films—major points should be stressed before 
showing 

6. Show only one film at a time, two or three 
will only confuse 

7. Follow through with a discussion or test and 
correct misconceptions. 

In viewing a film we should note aspects of human 
behavior, such as cooperation, acceptance of responsi- 
bility, helpfulness and concern for others. Human be- 
havior in many difficult situations is portrayed on film. 
These examples both good and bad may be used as the 
stimulus for follow up discussions. While processes, pro- 
cedures and facts are important they do not rule out 


attention to effective human relations and group pro- 
cedures. 


After using a motion picture it should be evaluated ; 
did it adhere to the purpose for which it was planned, 
was it authentic, was it up to date, wasit worth the time 
and effort, was it appropriate to the group level of ex- 
perience and background? Keep a record for next year’s 
film requisitions. 

Film strips are available in a great variety of sub- 
jects and all age and grade levels. They consist of from 
twenty to sixty frames or pictures. Some are accompan- 
ied by records which provide the explanation to accom- 
pany the pictures. Others depend upon the teachers for 
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the expanation. One advantage of the still picture is 
that it does stand still for extended use, review or dis- 
cussion. A further advantage is that film strips are rel- 
atively inexpensive, and a permanent library may be 
acquired so that they are readily available when needed. 
Many publishers now furnish film strips to accompany 
their texts. They are available in color or black and white 

Slides have ali of the advantages of the film strips 
plus some of their own. Slides can be easily and inexpen- 
sively made by the teacher. Anything that can be photo- 
graphed can be made into a slide. In addition, songs, 
tests, maps, charts, diagrams and similar items are 
easily adapted to this medium. 


Stereographs or three dimensional pictures are a- 
vailable in many subject areas. They add a degree of in- 
terest not found in flat pictures, and while special 
viewing apparatus is required the cost is not prohibitive. 
These stereograph pictures are especially effective in 
teaching social studies in the primary and intermed- 
iate grades. They may also be used as a stimulus for 
story telling in the lower grades. In all cases they 
should be used as a definite part of the regular work of 
the group for if they are used indiscriminately as a 
time filler they soon lose their effectiveness as a 
teaching aid. 

Opaque projectors project a picture of any object 
which will fit into the machine. There are unfortunate- 
ly disadvantages which must be weighed. The machine 
is very bulky, the cost is high and the room must be 
almost completely dark for efficient projection. 


The tachistoscope is a overhead projector equipped 
with a shutter which can be adjusted to project an im- 
age on the screen for a fixed period of time from one- 
hundredth part of a second or the shutter can be opened 
for extended viewing. This machine is especially recom- 
mended asan aid in the teaching of remedial reading. It 
is used to speed up recognition of words and symbols 
by increasing the span of vison or the amount that the 
eye can take in at one fixation. 

Recordings and transcriptions are being published 
in ever greater volume for classroom use. 

Records are used as a supplementary aid in teach- 
ing English. Records are made to accompany film strips. 
They are used in teaching many subjects. Other uses 
of records are: to teach the music of different countries 
as a part of the social studies units, learning key words 
and phrases as part of the English program, recordings 
of historic events as part of the American history 
courses (Gettysburg Address, President’s Inaugural 
Address, etc.). In the primary and special classes re- 
cordings of stories which point up the need for good 
manners and health habits should be a definite part of 
the program. At least one company puts the lesson on 
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one side of the record and suggestions for the teacher’s 
procedure on the other.* 


Tape and wire recorders are being used in many 
schools. One of the uses made of them is to record 
pertinent radio programs which occur during out of 
school hours. These recordings are then brought into 
the classroom where they are heard and discussed by 
groups studying, for example, problems about democ- 
racy. Another use we could well make of the tape 
recorder is in the field of speech improvement. Many 
of our charges are burdened with colloquialisms and 
slang expressions of which they themselves are unaware. 
By providing an opportunity for them to hear them- 
selves as others hear them we will help them to im- 
prove habits of speech. Graduation speakers and those 
with parts in a play can improve their performance by 
listening to themselves. Glee club and chorus numbers 
can be recorded and used in subsequent public relations 
work. Special programs prepared in connection with 
classroom projects and recorded in the classroom for 
presentation at an auditorium program will stimulate 
interest in the work and provide many opportunities 
for children to learn to work together. Auditory aids 
can be used to initiate a unit of work, during the unit 
as opportunity presents, or as the culminating activity. 

Selected radio programs can be used as a supple- 
mentary teaching aid. They can be used as a stimulus 


for discussion of current events and personalities of 
national interest. The political, military, economic and 
social implications can be used to develop desirable 
attitudes as well as to teach contemporary history, geo- 
graphy or political concepts. Listen to a broadcast 
today, discuss it, give a quick quizz tomorrow and check 
for misconceptions. 


Television, insofar as available classroom presen- 
tations are concerned, is still in its infancy, and for the 
present one of the best uses we can make of television 
is for groups to see and hear events of historical and 
national significance. Seeing and hearing these events 
should, of course, be followed up by explanation, in- 
terpretation and discussion and adapted for each age 
and grade level. In selected areas specific educational 
programs are becomfng available and we must be alert 
to take advantage of them when they are applicable. 


In addition to the aforementioned audio and visual 
aids there are many others. Some of them are the in- 
dividual teacher’s innovations, many of which are ex- 
cellent devices and should be shared with the other 
members of the profession. As resourceful teachers let 
us all continue to strive for better and more efficient 
methods of helping our pupils to become useful, 
competent and better integrated members of their 
communities. 


* View master produced and sold by Keystone View Company. Meadville, Penna. 


THE AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association was held at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City, February 6, 1953. In addition to Board 
members present there were members of the Executive 
Committeé, chairman of committees of the Association, 
and officers of Allied Bodies. 


Included on the agenda were two proposals of im- 
portance to every member. The first was to change the 
name of the Association, and the second to revise the 
format and administration of the Annual Congress of 
Correction. 

The first proposal reads:- 

That there be a change in the name of the Associa- 
tion, from The American Prison Association to the 
American Correctional Association. 

The vote was that the proposal be recommended 
for adoption at the annual business meeting of the 
Association during the 1953 Congress in Toronto. 

The second proposal reads:- 

a. The meeting of the Congress of Correction 
shall henceforth be in two parts. 

b. During the first part, lasting two days, the af- 
filiated and participating organizations shall be given 
the opportunity to set up their own programs of a 
specialized character. 

c. During the second part, lasting three days, the 
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emphasis shall be on (1) general meetings and (2) meet- 
ings of wide interest under the auspices of two or more 
affiliated or participating organizations, and the pro- 
gram shall be prepared by a committee on which each 
of these organizations shall be represented by one rep- 
resentative. 


d. The meetings during the second part of the 
Congress shall be carried on, on a basis of discussion, 
and formal papers reduced to a minimum. 

e. The participation of younger and less well 
known qualified professional persons shall be system- 
atically encourage and a fund shall be set up to assist 
in meeting transportation and other expenses of careful- 
ly selected candidates from among such persons. 


f. The principle of rotation shall be applied in 
the election of the President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
members of the Executive Committee, and the members 
of the Board of Directors, so as to ensure adequate 
representation of all affiliated and participating organi- 
zations. 

The vote was that the items of this proposal be 
endorsed in principle at this time and referred to the 
annual business meeting of the Association during the 
1953 Congress for final action. 


Both proposals will be considered at the Annual 
Meeting of The American Prison Association in 
Toronto, Canada, on Thursday, October 15, during the 
83rdAnnual Congress of Correction. 
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Development in Prisoner Employment Facilities 


Charles V. Jenkinson, Research Engineer 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Lease and Contract Employment 


Prior to the second quarter of this century the 
history of prison employment was not one of which we 
can be proud. The contract and lease systems under 
which prisoners were employed gave rise to serious 
abuses, both with respect to slave labor conditions and 
unfair methods of competition. On the other hand the 
problem of putting men to work was relatively simple, 
since all that was involved was assigning groups of 
prisoners to an employer who resumed full responsi- 
bility as their task master and disciplinarian. 

No concern for future adjustment of the inmate 
in free society was felt and the warden’s responsibility 
was chiefly the confining, feedingand clothing of pri- 
soners. In many instances even his disciplinary pro- 
blems were non-existent, since they were limited to 
controling the behavior of prisoners outside of working 
hours. Working hours were from sun-up to sun down. 

The incentive system, although immediately effec- 
tive, reacted adversely on the prisoner because of its 
negative approach which consisted almost entirely of 
punishment for failure to meet standards of production. 

It might be supposed that under such a system 
the standards of quality of productions would have 
been higher than exist today but this was not true. 
There was no incentive: the contractors problem was 
a simple one, involving dumping low grade merchan- 
dise upon the commercial market. 

Such conditions of employment did not result in 
the rehabilitation of prisoners, for although a small 
percentage might, through fear, be deterred from 
qualifying fora second sentence, the vast majority 
continued their criminal careers with great cunning and 
certainly with no better opinion of correctional methods 
than they held prior to conviction. 

Even before the advent of the twentieth century, 
prison administrators and the informed public became 
increasingly aware of these conditions, and their aware- 
ness was reflected in a gradual decrease in the extent 
of exploitation and degradation coincident with the 
contract and lease systems of employment. This was 
reflected in a decrease in prisoner employment, from 
seventy percent of all able-bodied prisonersin the year 
1885 to less than fifty percent at the turn of the century. 
By 1923 the percentage of prisoners employed under 
these systems had fallen to less than fifteen percent. 
Today it is practically non-existent — this is progress. 
State-Use Employment 


Introduction of the state-use system of employment 
and enactment of legislation regulation inter-state ship- 
ment of prison-made goods made it possible to coordi- 
nate employment and occupational tralning with the cor- 


rective — or rehabilitative — programs. Improvements 
in employment management and coordination of this 
work under prison management have contributed toa 
reduction in the rate of recidivism. However, we face 
an employment problem which is — if anything — 
more serious than that existing prior to 1923. In 1923 
approximately sixty percent of the prison population 
was employed in industrial shops: by 1923 the per- 
centage had dropped to fifty. By 1940 it had dropped 
to a little over forty percent and the proportion of 
men assigned in industrial shops today could not be 
estimated in excess of thirty or thirty-five percent. 
I do not believe that the percentage actually working 
in industries is very much over twenty. It might be 
said that dollar and cents value of production would 
refute this statement, but it must be remembered that 
todays dollar would probably not purchase more than 
one third of the 1928 value. 


During the thirty years of operation of state-use 
activites we have laid the foundation for employment 
which is coordinated with other correctional measures, 
such as academic and civic education, recreation, medi- 
cal treatment, security and discipline, which collect- 
ivély contribute to inmate rehabilitation. 


We have transferred to the warden complete con- 
trol over every phase of prisoner custody and treatment 
and we have given the state full responsibility for pro- 
viding ninety percent of its prisoners with the means of 
vocational rehabilitation. This is progress. 


During the past twenty years I have had consider- 
able experience in appraising the organizations, the 
employment facilities and the market for products which 
would contribute to the maintenance and upkeep of 
state institutions and agencies. I have observed a slow 
but continous progress in improvment of personnel 
standards, some increase in the tools and equipment 
available for employment but there has not been a simi- 
lar increase in the amount of work which must be made 
available for conduct of a full time employment pro- 
gram. It is my considered opinion that no correctional 
system has yet provided for full inmate employment, 
yet all but a handful of the systems could maintain full 
prisoner employment with maximum opportunity for 
vocational rehabilitation if they set out to supply the 
requirements of their respective governments. 


I believe that the root of the trouble lies in our in- 
ability to fully appreciate the requirements of state in- 
stitutions and agencies for products which can be 
produced in our shops. I also believe we have been 
hampered by the absence of a concerted program of pub- 
lic education in the effects of prisoner rehabilitation 
upon their own welfare. 


How Can We Progress 


We talk quite a lot about rehabilitation— what 
can we do about it? It is quite evident that a suc- 
cessful rehabilitative system must equip the worker 
with industrial habits comparable to those in outside 
industry. To accomplish this we must develop suitable 
employment facilities and a mandatory system for the 
full employment of able-bodied prisoners, in types of 
work and under conditions prevailing in outside indus- 
try. 

My own and numerous other studies of the occu- 
pational background of inmates show that at least seven- 
ty percent are vocationally maladjusted. ‘This means 
that any attempt to utilize employment as a part of 
our rehabilitation program must take full advantage of 
the opportunities which the state-use market offers for 
diversified training and the following policies should 
become a part of the laws and the regulations of each 
correctional system: 

(1) The mandatory employment of all able-bodied 
inmates in constructive and educational work. 

(2) Since we cannot expect to inculcate work habits 
into men assigned to inadequate quotas of work 
for periods which - on the average - do not exceed 
twenty-five hours per week, provision is necessary 
for a weekly working schedule equivalent to that 
required in outside industry. 

(3) Representatives of industry, labor, education and 
the correctional field should be organized into a 
permanent committee which would familiarize 
itself with the employment problems and the poli- 
cies and practices of the State Correctional Sys- 
tem. On the basis of this information they should 
advise with, and assist, the Superintendent of In- 
dustries in selecting industries with the following 
in mind: 

a) Adaptation to outside employment possibilities. 

b) Will they be financially selfsupporting? 

c) Will they contribute toward the support of 

other state institutions? 


(4) The program should include provision for de- 
termining types of work for which inmates are 
fitted and can follow upon release. 

(5) There should be enacted a mandatory state-use 
law, providing for production of all articles re- 
quired by state, county, and municipal agencies, 
which could be produced by inmates. 

(6) Employment facilities should be diversified as 
far as possible in order to meet the requirements 
of purchasing officers for variety and volume of 
products required in the maintenance of state 
services. 


(7) Every attempt should be made in recruiting 
personnel to meet the following specifications: are 
they ; 


a) Qualified in industrial management? 


b) True journeymen? 

c) Interested in prison rehabilitation and tem- 
peramentally suited to custodial care? 

d) Amenable to training? 


The first requisite should not be construed as 
ignoring the value of shop-trained officers as 
potential instructors, or even supervisors, but it 
is our experience that in very few instances can 
an industry be established and staffed initially 
by untrained officers. 

(8) Incentives should be provided for quality and 
quantity of work performed, and for progress in 
self-discipline and social adjustment. 

What is being done 


As we review progress in the employment of pri- 
soners. We are cognizant of developments which have 
taken place in many states. A considerable amount of 
information is at hand regarding their contributions 
and I hope that you will overlook omission of many 
whose contributions cannot be included in this brief 
paper. 

I quote the following accomplishments as instances 
where experiences of individual states can be drawn 
upon in the solution of similar problems for develop- 
ment of employment facilities by others. 

The need for careful study of the extent of indus- 
trial facilities which have to be included in construction 
of an institution, and which are a necessary part of the 
overall treatment program has been recognized by the 
Commissioner of Corrections for the State of Massachu- 
setts. He has included within the plans, and within the 
budgets, provisions for the design, construction, equip- 
ment and operation of these facilities. 

When we realize the development of industrial 
programs in new institutions is delayed for years while 
hundreds of prisoners are idle, we see in this particular 
instance a definite contribution to progress in prisoner 
employment and we foresee substantial financial savings 
resulting from this foresight. The plans and the budget 
for effecting this corrective contribution involved ex- 
periences and ability which are uncommon. Those of 
us concerned with a similar project could profit from 
consultations with the Massachusetts authorities. 


An excellent example of a diversified industrial 
program is apparent in progress achieved in the state 
of Virginia. The industrial experience of the Warden of 
the Penitentiary and a considerable amount of ingenuity 
have enabled him to adapt antiquated and constricted 
shop areas to the employment of a maximum number 
of inmates. He has crowded into limited areas com- 
plete woodworking, metalworking, shoe making, textile 
and printing activities. There is no conflict between 
production methods and security, for even under these 
crowded conditions shop arrangements and custodial 
controls were developed with this in mind. From the 
standpoint of training and production an important 
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feature of the Virginia industrial system is in the ex- 
tent to which its facilities are adapted to construction, 
equipment and maintenance of institutional buildings. 
The largest cell block in the institution was designed 
by prison officials and constructed and equipped by 
prison labor right down to cell fronts and locking de- 
vices. A one hundred man capacity maximum custody 
unit planned and constructed with facililities available 


within the industrial organization. Materials and equip- 


ment included brick, cell fronts, locking devices, all 
ventilating duct work, special toilet flushing valves, 
tables, bunks, and food serving equipment. Design 
and equipment of the facility would pass critical inspec- 
tion and I understand that the total cost of the entire 
project was not much in excess of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars — my estimate of the contract cost ofa 
facility of this type would be closer to four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Those of us who are concerned with new con- 
struction; who are concerned with increasing the 
variety of products adapted to manufacture and who 
are forced to operate in extremely limited areas would 
do well to consult with the Virginia authorities. 


During the past twelve years considerable progress 
has been made in the Maryland system, including a 
fifty percent increase in number of men productively 
employed, and in improved personnel standards. The 
furniture, metal working and soap plants have been 
modernized, a new paint plant and a cannery have 
been established, and the quality of goods has improv- 
ed. As in the case of Virginia, Maryland is forced to 
operate its employment programs in restricted and anti- 
qauted buildings. Maryland has completely remodeled 
one building using prison labor which has obtained 
valuable training at minimum cost to the state. 


The State of Michigan has expanded and improved 
its employment facilities and has shown initiative in 
constructing and equipping prisoner housing facilities 
through employment of prison labor and in coordina- 
tion of this employment with industrial facilities. Under 
the past two industrial administrations, the textile, 
metal working, shoe, knitting and other shops have 
been modernized; standards of quality have been im- 
proved; and some progress has been made in coordina- 
ting industrial training with other treatment programs. 

A number of the southern correctional systems 
have made progress. This is evident in the Carolinas 
and Georgia, while Alabama and Louisiana have 
progressive plans for improvement of employment 
facilities. Alabama is curtailing the cotton textile 
operations upon which they relied almost solely in the 
past for the employment of over 800 inmates. A di- 
versified industrial training program is planned. They 
have just completed a laundry and have reorganized 
the clothing and tobacco plants. They hope to develop 
woodworking and metal shops for training the more 
tractable inmates of the Draper Prison. 
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Louisiana is contemplating more efficient and hu- 
mane operation of its sugar raising and crushing activi- 
ties and of engaging in a number of state-use activities 
which will provide more regular and effective employ- 
ment opportunities. California and Pennsylvania show 
an interesting development in prisoner employment 
facilities while the Director of the Iowa State Indus- 
tries, who had an important part in the development 
of the Michigan industrial system, is giving attention 
to coordination of the industrial employment and voca- 
tional training. Iowa is cooperating with the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship of the United States Department of 
Labor in trade-training programs with a view to im- 
proving possibilities of placement of inmates. 

Some of the developments in prisoner employment 
contemplated with the Federal System included con- 
tinued improvement of job grading; job assignment 
and training techniques; and in the application of in- 
centives for quantity and quality of work produced. We 
are also engaged in adapting techniques for fabrication 
of various types of plastic articles to institutional op- 
erations. The plastics industry is developing rapidly 
and many permanent substitutions for metal, wood and 
other materials used by Prison Industries are now ac- 
cepted. Even textiles may soon be affected by the sub- 
stitution of plastics and we hope to anticipate their 
effect upon prison operations. Increased emphasis is 
being placed on security and the coordination of indus- 
trial activities with security. Other institutional pro- 
grams are related to the work in order to develop 
constructive, business-like employment projects as a 
part of the general prisoner rehabilitative program. 

The Penal Industrial Association 


In late 1941 a group of industrial superintendents 
realized the need for an organized program of research, 
consultations and general interchange of ideas affecting 
prisoner employment operations on a national scale, 
for the purpose of contributing to national defense and 
for the more permanent objective of developing the 
state-use system of prison industries. This group, in- 
cluding the present President of the American Prison 
Association, the Warden of the Virginia Penitentiary, 
and the Director of lowa State Industries were respon- 
sible for organizing the penal Industries Association. 
Since that time, membership of the Association has 
been expanded to include prison administrators, in- 
dustrial superintendents and representatives of the 
educational field. It has thus become possible to ob- 
jectively appraise the problems of our individual mem- 
bers and to bring to the solution of these problems 
the knowledge and experience of all groups directly 
concerned with operation of constructive state-use in- 
dustrial programs. 

The Penal Industries Association is now more 
than a clearing house for information required by all 
correctional systems; it functions as the national rep- 
resentative of industrial organizations in negotiating 


for federal assistance in allocating machinery and ma- 
terials; in locating sources of information regarding 
improvements in product specifications; and in ex- 
panding the range of products which can be produced 
and which will further increase opportunities for pri- 
soner employment. It maintains close contact with 
the Correctional Educational Association and other 
organizations affiliated with the American Prison 
Association, for the purpose of joint understanding of 
the real problems and of developing practical methods 
of joint participation in the work of constructive voca- 
tional training and stabilization. 

There has of late been a revival of efforts to re- 
duce the opportunities for employment of prisoners; 
there is a great deal of misinformation regarding the 
extend to which our inmates are engaged in produc- 
tion and it is apparent in theefforts of certain trade 
associations to influence the curtailment of training 


and necessary employment activities, in occupations 
which a good percentage of prisoners followed prior to 
sentencing and to which many must return, upon re- 
lease. There is a great deal of misin formation regarding 
the extend to which the limited production of indivi- 
dual shops adversely affect free enterprise and it is 
our responsibility to fairly and factually meet this 
trend. 


Reactions to the public to recent disturbances 
within our institutions indicate a sympathetic attitude 
toward the need of employment as a measure of disci- 
pline and of reformation. Prison Officals must make 
clear to the public the importance of prisoner employ- 
ment and must acquaint their governors and legis- 
lators with the true conditions — both social and eco- 
nomic. 


‘Lhe Penal Industries Association and our parent 
organization must work together in this. 


Above Article From Penal Industries Association Newsletter 


Correctional Service Associates Hold Interesting Meeting 
R. H. Oyler, Secretary 


We have just received a copy of the minutes of 
the Correctional Service Associates, held on March 18, 
in Los Angeles. This meeting was walled to order by 
President Sid Wachs. Members in attendance were as 
follows: George Gittelson, Sam Siegel, Jon W. High, 
Phillip H. Danky, David P. McPherson, Marie Emmal, 
Jesse R. Gorman, Lawrence Lucks, David Garecht, 
Louis Sparer, Robert Ohye, Harold Bradley, Merrill 
Smith, Antone W. Service, Edward M. Callahan, Irene 
Ohbye, Arthur Lerner. 


A round-table discussion covering a number of in- 
teresting subjects was participated in by George Gittel- 
son, Marie Emmal, David McPherson, Jesse Gorman, 
Louis Sparer, and Irene Ohye. 


Present as a special guest was Austin McCormick, 
who spoke on the subject ‘““‘What can we learn from re- 
cent prison disturbances.”’ 


A resume of Mr. McCormick’s talk was as follows; 

The 20 major prison disturbances beginning in July 
of ‘52 represent more than have occurred in the last 16 
years. Speaker gave detailed accounts to show the many 
types of prisons affected, the geographic spread, the 
rate of disturbance, etc...... Mr. McCormick, out- 
lined types and examples of destruction and violence 
meriting the word “riot” in his opinion-noting prece- 
dents and parallels. Via example, he listed contributing 
causes of two general kinds: No constructive program, 
and personnel inadequacies resulting from political ap- 


pointments. Specific examples are: 

(1) Men spending 20-22 hours a day in cells—no 

education or work. 

(2) Poor salaries (necessitating other jobs) and no 

in-service training for officers. 

(3) Inadequate custodial methods: 

(a) grouping unstable, sexually irregular, ag- 
gressive “‘psychopaths”’ to produce a popu- 
lation too heterogenous to be localized in 
one spot. 

(b) over-crowding in small, old cells and build- 

ings. 

(c) poor supervision of guards, weapons, and us- 
ing inmates as officers. 

(d) Poor supervision of mess facilities. 

(e) shortage of soap, sheets, underwear, etc. 

(f ) No libraries, limited exercise. 

(g) Injudicious placement of inmate leaders. 

(h) Quick movement of large numbers long dis- 
tances. 

(4) Poor architecture, weak locks, poor placement of 
segregation units, accessible light switches, 
structure preventing use of tear gas, small and 
old buildings, etc. 

(5) Inconsistent policies regarding parole. 


(6) Deficit spending and poor coordination of ad- 
ministrative units. 
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The Scope of Inmate Training 


Ferris Young, Director of Education 
Michigan Southern Prison, Jackson, Michigan 


Modern Penology, which probably dates back to 
the reformatory movement of the 1870’s has always 
held the viewpoint that educational training is a vital 
force in the reclaiming of lives held incarcerate by soci- 
ety. But like the weather, people have talked good pro- 
grams and few have done anything about them. Indeed, 
the story of penal education is the story of contrasts as 
unbelievable as they are true. 


First, despite the enlightened penology of the times, 
prisons and reformatories have been built as maximum 
security institutions and in these impregnable fortresses 
programs aimed at rehabilitation have been doomed 
from the outset. Emphasis was placed on mass treat- 
ment and the institution was regarded as an instrument 
of punishment from which men were released often more 
dangerous than when first admitted. 

The second paradox has been brought about by 
administrators who have earnestly believed in treatment 
programs but have been afraid to formulate the steps 
necessary to bring such programs into being. Such 
changes require a certain amount of flexibility and ex- 
perimentation, and prison officials do not choose to risk 
adverse publicity if something goes wrong during the 
change-over period. Thus the basic philosophy of pun- 
ishment and routine work permeates the prison scene 
and stifles attempt at sound programs of rehabilitation. 

Still another contrast has been the attempt of cer- 
tain officials to jam a training program with all those in- 

‘mates who did not conveniently fit into another depart- 
ment. True, the sick, the lazy, and the mental defective 
are probably in need of therapeutic training, but a thor- 
ough screening process must be invoked to separate the 
wheat from the chaff and bring into sharp focus those in- 
mates who can profit most from training. The schools and 
other training areas cannot be looked upon as dump- 
ing grounds for all the malcontents in an institution. 

Despite the barriers to inmate training we are mov- 
ing steadily and surely toward the time when upwards 
of 50% of the inmate body in an institution the size of 
Jackson will be engaged either directly or indirectly in 
a form of training. In institutions the size of Ionia or 
Cassidy Lake such programs will eventually embraee 
the entire population in one form or another. A figure 
of 90% plus is most often quoted as a national average 
in institutions of 2,000 inmates or less. 


How is it possible in Jackson, for example, to in- 
stall a program that would reach 2500 or more of the 
population? First, let us agree at once that a training 
program is A PART OF and not APART FROM insti- 
tutional life. The institution is looked upon as a place 
for academic, vocational, and social training and not as 
a place for punishment. Second, the training is geared 


to the needs of the participants on an individual rather 
than a mass basis. Third, the goals and objectives in 
every area are meaningful to the inmate in terms of 
his own experiences and he sees an immediate value to 
what he is doing and thus becomes determined to gain 
as much as possible from what is offered. Fourth, the 
civilian personnel involved must be oriented to the im- 
portance of the work they are doing; they must see 
their program in relationship to the total picture; they 
must be willing to cooperate with the training director 
in the realization of the above-mentioned goals. Ad- 
mittedly this is the most difficult problem to untangle, 
but experience has shown that civilian help, properly 
approached, can be counted on to aid the training pro- 
gram. As time goes On some of them show outward 
enthusiasm for the the contributions they are making 
and a new perspective is reached. 

Each department in a prison has much to offer in 
the way of training. The kitchen, the laundry, the 
power house, the industries, etc. are staffed with 
capable people who know their jobs and can do much 
toward fostering good programs. Instead of each one 
being an isolated assignment, it actually becomes an 
integral part of the whole and is a training station 
where skills, apropo to that type of work, are taught 
and learned. These assignments must all be analyzed 
with a view to determining what skills can be learned 
and the amount of time necessary to acquire those 
skills. A quick look at the steward’s department shows 
such trades as cooking, baking and meat cutting avail- 
able for study. But a closer look reveals such areas as 
food preservation and storage, dietetics, and kitchen 
sanitation as possible training basis. Other assignments 
have comparable situations until we reach a point 
where hundreds of inmates are availing themselves of 
learning situations that offer more than mere routine, 
mechanical performances of duties. Various estimates 
have been made at Jackson as to the number of skills, 
trades, vocations, etc., that can be taught in a training 
program, and the number most often quoted is 100. It 
seems reasonable at this writing to say that the number 
of clear cut training areas may be considerably less 
than 100, but the potential is there and each assignment 
could be expected to develop other areas as it went 
along. Jobs in maintenance, the industries, and engi- 
neering now classified as pure routine work could 
easily be converted into on-the-job training stations for 
vocational school people. 

During this discussion little has been said as to the 
possibilities of expanding the academic side of the pro- 
gram. The area cannot be slighted and must keep pace 
with vocational on-the-job training. Many of the stu- 
dents presently enrolled in the academic school are 


capable of participation in vocational training on a 
half day basis and would feel a great sense of accom- 
plishment were they allowed to do so. 


Reaching more inmates can be achieved by broad- 
ening the extension cell-study program and by running 
a night school for those men who work during the day. 
The academic people are concerned with the social 
training of the inmates and with therapeutic work for 
those individuals who for one reason or another cannot 
participate in other phases of the program. The broad- 
er the more opportunity there will be for inmate parti- 


cipation. 

It can readily be seen that the avenues for training 
are nearly limitless. Agriculture, conservation, and the 
maintenance of farm machinery are all possibilities for 
those inmates on farm and in camps. We have the raw 
material to work with; in many cases the motivation 
is apparent; it is up to those of us interested in train- 
ing to develop the best possible type of program and 


make it an effective instrument for moral, social, and 
vocational rehabilitation. 


(Above Article From Michigan Correctional Educators Newsletter) 


C. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 


Total membership to date in our association is 
disappointing in spite of the best efforts of a number 
of interested and hardworking members. We must how- 
ever express our thanks to Mr. Chester D. Owens, 
Director of Education, Elmira Reformatory for his 
fine assistance in securing new members in New York 
State. Mr. Owens brought us a total of 30 members at 
Elmira, the largest we have in any single institution, 
and through his efforts we secured a number of mem- 
bers at other New York institutions. 


We wonder why some of our states with large 
institutions and many workers in the field of correc- 
tional education are content to remain practically with- 
out representation in this association. We are thinking 
particularly of Illinois with only 3 members, Minne- 
sota with 1 member and Ohio with no members. 


ON TO TORONTO! 


83rd Annual Congress of Corrections 
Meeting Time Oct. 11-16 1953 
Headquarters King Edward Hotel 


The Correctional Education Association through 
its President Mr. D. E. Clay is making extensive plans 
for its meeting at Toronto. Excellent programs are 
being worked out not only for our own vocational meet- 
ing but also for joint meetings with other affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

Start making your plans now to attend this meet- 
ing. Watch for our July issue for more information on 
the program. 


Central States Correction Association Holds 
Annual Meeting For 1953 in Louisville, Ky. 


As our magazine goes to press the Central States 
Correction Association is just closing its annual meet- 
ing for 1953 at Louisville. The meeting was well at- 


tended with some 200 delegates and visitors registered 
from the 11 states which make up the Association. 

One sectional meeting consisted of a panel dis- 
cussion of the topic: “Characteristics of a good Program 
of Correctional Education.” This meeting was well at- 
tended in spite of the fact that correctional educators 
were present from only 4 of the states in the Association. 
Considerable interest was shown by a number of peo- 
ple in the correctional field but not engaged in educa- 
tional work. 


One feature of the program was a visit to the 
Kentucky Women’s Prison and the State Reforma- 
tory by a group of some 25 persons all of whom seem- 
ed to greatly enjoy their inspection of the school acti- 
vities of these institutions. 

The Correctional Education Association is making 
every possible effort to convince administrative offi- 
cials and institutional heads of the desirability of send- 
ing representatives of their school organizations to 
attend their regional meetings. The whole system of 
education in institutions in the various states is very 
uneven. It is of great assistance to correctional edu- 
cators to have an opportunity to visit other institutions 
and to study and compare educational activities with 
their own organizations, also to meet and exchange 
ideas with other members in the field off corrective 
education. 
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Educational Notes From The Penal Press 


CALIFORNIA 
The San Quentin News - San Quentin. 

The Warden’s Column...... gratifying to review 
the educational program. . .classes and vocational shops 
crowded to capacity 2,100 enrolled. Program un- 
d:r the direction of competent and experienced educa- 
tors both on our staff and with local school districts. 
In the Vocational program we also have the advice of 
our Advisory Committees one of the most important 
and progressive ideas in the entire field of corrections 
in recent years. 


APA fostered literary contests and offered assist- - 


ance to penal publications, ou' growth, nation-wide 
brotherhood known as The Penal Press. They bestowed 
honor on our inmate editorial writer for his “The Big 
Yard” reprinted throughout the Penal Press publica- 
tions, adjudged “Editorial of the Year.” 

New typwriter repair shop offers on-the job train- 
ing SQP. Shop handles repair work for those machines 
used in the Education Department, training will cover 
all makes used on the markct today. This a well-de- 
veloped course covering fundamentals in repairing, 
cleaning and adjusting. The course is designed to cover 
400 hours of training. 


CANADA 


Collins Bay Diamond - Collins Bay Penitentiary, Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 

Five inmates from this institution succeeded in 
gaining recognition from the Province of Ontario and 
have achieved Engineering Certificates. Mr. F. H. 
Saunders, Plant Engineer of the institution is lauded 
for his efforts and interest in the men. Many previously 
certificated men, now on parole, obtained excellent jobs 
on the outside. 


The combined Choirs of the Chapels presented a 


15 m!nute Carol Service over Radio Station CK WS on 
Christmas afternoon at 4 o’clock. This will probably 
become an annual event. 


Four-man Committee for Sports and Entertain- 
ment elected by fellow inmates. Representatives of all 
shops and departments met with the Deputy Warden, 
from their lists seven candidates were placed on ballot, 
each man had free ballot to pick four representatives. 

The newly organized Inmate Officer Representa- 
tive Council has been meeting regularly in the past 
several weeks. Credit for the fine selection of items in 
the Christmas parcels goes to the Council. At the pre- 
sent time they are working on increases items in week- 
ly Canteen, radio programs and hobbycraft. 

Mountain Echoes - Manitoba Penitentiary, Manitoba 


Inmate-Editor resigns. .prison sentence coming to an 
end, wishes to spend his last year in serious study pre- 
paring to take up the threads of his life in honest en- 


deavor. Paper published on a part-time basis aside 
from regular duties of editorial staff, thereby leaving 
little time for study. 

The Beacon - Dorchester Penitentiary, Dorchester, N.B. 


“The California Institute for Men”’ is the first pe- 
nal institution in the U.S.A. to abolish censorship of 
mail. 

This month a new Inmates Sports and Entertain- 
ment Committee is started. It was decided to change 
the Committee at this time for most of the present 
members are “‘short timers.’ 

CONNECTICUT 
Record - Connecticut Prison, Hartford 


Dale Carnegie course donated by Mr. Carnegie 
to Connecticut State Prison. Conducted in series of 
sessions. Material, “How To Win People To Your Way 
Of Thinking” interpolated to ““‘How To Win Wardens 

and influence Parole Boards,” class election for inmate- 

Governor by Parlimentary procedure. Commencement 
exercises held after completion. . .“‘the best things are 
not given but earned” (Chaplain). .Warden spoke of 
the tolerance for one another that the class had _per- 
force to acquire and which is a prime necessity in har- 
monious human relations. . .“it is better to light a 
candle than to curse the darkness’’. . .“‘the impact of 
this Course has already been felt in the yard, and in 
prison itself.” 

Dinner meeting for Sunday School teachers held 
at Connecticut State Prison. Thirty-five members were 
dinner guests followed by business meeting und brief 
talks by the Warden and Chaplains. This organization 
for more than seventy-five years has provided teachers 
for the prison Sunday School. . .considerable discus- 
sion concerning how this organization could best serve 
the institution, the only one of its kind in the U.S. 

Stage performance presented at Connecticut State 
Prison, an emceed variety show, songs, dances, comedy 
and orchestra. All of the performers outside talent, 
most of which were females. 

ILLINOIS 
Time - Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet. 

Manuscripts Wanted - articles, short stories, poems 
sport notes are solicited. Cash prizes awarded each 
month by a civilian Committee of judges. Six Cash 
Prizes! 

IOWA 
The Presidio - lowa State Penitentiary, Fort Madison. 

‘ON THE CREDIT SIDE - Inmates of Mississip- 
pi State Penitentiary who voluntarily acted as guinea, 
pigs in Typhus experiments, agreed to act in te same 
capacity when the ‘Tulane School of Medicine asked 
them to assist in a rabies experiment. 

Several Texas firms who hired parolees “sight 


unseen’”’ are pleased with the men and want to hire 
more, according to the Texas Board of Pardons and Pa- 
role. One of Texas’ leading steel firms has 15 parolees 
on payroll; one recently made foreman. 

John H. Gavin, 25, serving sentence in North- 
eastern Penitentiary Lewisburg Pa. passed away from 
complications incurred while volunteering in a medi- 
cal research project studying the cause and prevention 
of a liver disease. Federal Bureau of Prisons states 
this death the third among 1,000 volunteers in Feder- 
al Prisons. 

Arthur Maisei, Chicago and New York restaure- 
teur, since 1948 has taken on some 50 parolees into 
his business--not one has ever violated his confidence. 


A prisoner in Michigan’s Jackson Prison has offer- 
ed to give one of his eyes to afive year old boy from 
Monroe, Michigan who has been blind from birth. 

Inmates of South Carolina prison camp raised a 
$100 purse to help relieve the distress of an elderly 
lady whose home was gutted by fire. 


INDIANA 

LAKE SHORE OUTLOOK - Michigan City Pri- 
son, Michigan City. 

NBC’s new-nine-week program ‘Challenge’ has 
hit a new high in bringing the case of the convict to 
the public. Purpose-to arouse public to push passing 
legislation to clean up prisons. Unwholesome factors 
concerning prisons brought to light. 

State Legislature passed a bill authorizing gateage 
to men being released up to $25. 

School undergoes new repairs, fluorescent lights 
installed reference library gets a new face. 

Dr. William Leon Brown of Philadelphia received 
the Kappa Alpha Pi Achievement Award from the 
Philadelphia alumni Chapter of his fraternity for sig- 
nificant achievement as an outstanding person. His 
special hobby is to serve asa sponsor for paroled prison- 
ers. Out of 24 sponsored over 15 years not a single one 
has returned to prison for breaking his parole. 

Dale Carnegie students go all out as politicians. 
30 members convene to elect Governor, Lt. - Governor 
and State Treasurer.. City Slicker party had their own 
greenbacks... Country Hicks party had rifles and stamp- 
free whiskey... Cowboy party had Westcrn togs, six- 
shooters and ten-gallon hats. 

KENTUCKY 
The Hours-Kentucky State Penitentiary, Eddyville. 

Perhaps the most valuable result of all education 
is the ABILITY to make ourselves do the thing we 
have to do WHEN it ought to be done, whether we like 
it or not. 

Southern Michigan Prison most literary... American 
Prison Association says convicts all over the country 
are trying to be authors, but Southern Michigan busiest 
of them all. Of 1,000 inmates, 1 out of six working on 
novels, jokes or fillers. ‘“‘The emotional outlet of putting 
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thoughts down on paper has a desired therapeutic effect. 
The men are happier and more flexible.” Manuscript 
committee censors all material. Biggest individual check 
-$800. 

The Sky Tower News-Kentucky State Reformatory, 
La Grange. 

Alcoholics Anonymous founded here three years 
ago. At present 124 members. Secretary chosen by pop- 
ular vote, refreshments served.. program of recovery re- 
corded in twelve steps. Outside guests speak or members 
tell their own experiences as alcoholics. Warden pro- 
vides place to meet. .no guard on duty. 

Third annual ‘‘Hill-billy” show staged in mess 
hall... a fantasy “I am the President-elect” with a cast 
of thirty inmates, presenting songs, jokes, music and 

dances. 

Inmates organize Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. Pondered question as to whether or not of- 
fenders against society can be cured. In large measure 
society itself responsible for the criminal conduct in 
it’s midst, i.e. neglected individuals in homes, skid rows 
slums, ete., group found the cause of crime and dis- 
cussed ways to prevent it. Concluded that the man who 
needs immediate help is the man who is easiest to kick, 
to neglect, to forget. He should get the most direct 
attention. 

283 men now attending school. Day academic, 101 
Night academic, 67 Vocational school, 115. Population 
of the institution 2173. 

MICHIGAN 
Hill Top News- Michigan Reformatory, Michigan. 

Cupola installed in Vocational School Foundry. 
Thirty inmate students employed in the foundry, turn- 
ing out plaques, section-markers, secretary seats and 
man-hole covers. Cost of the cupola, including instal- 
lation about $5,000. The first project the foundry will 
undertake is the manufacture of articles needed by the 
State. 


Staff of University of Michigan conducted a series 
of social behavior pattern tests, at the Michigan Re- 
formatory. Information learned from tests useful and 
constructive in aiding the human behavior problem. 
Tests not given the men because they were in the Re- 
formation but because the group needed men who would 
cooperate and spend the necessary time required for 
the tests. Results not turned over to the Parole Board 
or the Department of Corrections. 

Six-hundred inmates contributed over $200 to the 
March of Dimes Campaign. This is about half of the 
population. 

Special Christmas show the best we have seen in 
four years: Piano solos and vocals by the Misses Clixby 
and Strand were excellent. 

Four ICS Courses available at very low cost, Ma- 
chine Shop, Plumbing, Carpentry & Millwork, Practi- 
cal Electric. Thirty diplomas already given, fifty men 
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now working on theirs. 


Local scribes hit paydirt. One inmate sold a story to 
the Highway Magazine, the other to Successful farming. 


MICHIGAN 


The Spectator--State Prison of Southern Michigan 
Jackson. 


Saturday Evening Post shows Army needs inmates 
“Are we Wasting 200,000 soldiers’. Sociologist claim 
that 200,000 would welcome a chance to redeem them- 
selves in military service, and that they would make 
good soldiers. “They did all right in World War 11,” is 
one of the strong points favoring induction, to relieve 
deferments of college students and the recall of fathers. 

Another milestone in America’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram was recently passed when the first class of High 
School graduates, taught entirely by inmate instuctors, 
received the first certificates of graduation ever award - 
ed at Oregon State Prison, and if further plans receive 
legislative approval the H.S. program will be consider- 
ably expanded. 

Weekly Progress-Branch Prison, Marquette. 


Michigan's Parole Camp located across the street 
from State Prison of Southern Michigan opened April 8, 
The camp is comprised of men who were recently grant- 
ed paroles, they will be assigned to the Camp for the 
last thirty days of their term. This is the first of its 
kind in the country. The camp is designed to soften the 
change from prison to freedom through special courses 
and the absence of bars and fences. 

Space available for more Academic students in 
Arithmetic, Spelling, English, Shorthand, Typing, Al- 
gebra. Advanced English Composition, and Narrative 
Technique-these courses also available for cell study. 


MINNESOTA 
The Pillar-Minnesota State Reformatory, St. Cloud. 

Summer School program offered, men who have 
completed Ist and 2nd year English, are eligible to en- 
roll in 3rd year High School literature course to begin 
May 11. Other summer courses-- Business Math, Filing, 
Business Law, Commercial Class. 

Touring groups during these spring months com- 
posed ef High School Seniors rounding out their studies 
of the State of Minnesota and Government by visiting 
various State Institutions to see how they operate. 
These visits offer an opportunity to bring to the gener- 
al public a better understanding of the state’s penal 
problems. 

Washington State Barbering Inspector, Dean 
Caldwell, will be at Washington State Penitentiary the 
first week of April to give written and practial exam 
for Barbers. Eight men will take the test and it will 
give them the requisite to practice this trade in the 
State of Washington. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Uplift- Stonewall Jackson Manual Training School, 


Concord. 


Student Orgrnization recently started. One repre- 
sentative elected per each cottage. At first meeting, 
three points stressed to the boys; 1. Do not pick on 
other boys or tell falsehoods to them. 2. Treatment 
of a new man who comes to a cottage. 3. Care and 
cleanliness of clothing... Student Organization work- 
ing for privileges trips to town for men with good rec- 
ords, possibility of going home and staying on week- 
ends or Holidays. (Ages of inmates range from 12-18 
years.) 

OHIO 
The London Prison Farmer - London. 


Colorado’s Governor Dan Thornton has announced 
a new executive clemency plan under which lifers and 
long termers in Colorado will no longer be “forgotten 
men”’. This is the first of it’s kind to be used in any State 
based on convict’s attitude, conduct and rehabilitation 
while in prison. This is a merit-rating plan, when a 
man qualifies for appeal for clemency or commutation 
he will be able to appeal to the Governor without 


‘ having to hire an attorney. Lifers still have to serve 


first ten years of their sentence. Inmates lose right of 
petition by participation in riots, strikes, etc., while 
confined. 

The New Day - Ohio State Reformatory, Mansfield. 


After four years at Ohio State Reformatory, Mr. 
A. R. Schwartz, Director or Officer’s Training resigns 
for new position with the Division of Safety of the 
State Highway Department. Mr. Schwartz was a parole 
officer in New york City for three years, seven years 
with the Federal Bureau of Prisons at Leavenworth, 
Lewisburg, and Chillicothe, also served with the Divi- 
sion of Social Administration, Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search and Children’s Code Commissiou in this State. 

Red Cross saluted penal institutions in the Colum- 
bus Regional Blood Center Area for their contribution 
to the Armed Forces and Civilians through their Blood 
Donations. Carried on Stations WBNA and WHKG. 
Ohio Penitentiary News Columbus. 


The new school building officially opened for stu- 
dents on Thursday, March 12, 1953. Dr. Don E. Me- 
Cullough, Director of Recreation and Elementary 
Education is sponsoring this program. Most of the in- 
structors are inmates, many I.C.S. “qualified instruc- 
tors’’ in such co urses as; Plumbing, CPA Class, Mimeo- 
graphing, High School, Program and Trade and 
Business courses. Population, 4740. 

Red Cross Bloodmobile received 165 pints. Popu- 
lation-4,773. 

Diplomas awarded at Protestant Chapel. Invoca- 
tion by Chaplain, music, Warden introduced guest 
speaker, Mr. B.R. Barbour, field secretary of the I.C.S 
coures, a pioneer in educational work among penal , 
places. He made personal donation of lapel buttons to 
all inmates receiving I CS diplomas. 
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